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Following this work of translation It was not long before
original research, observation, and speculation began to be prac-
tised within the Muslim Empire. But before this the political unity
of that Empire had been shattered for ever. Ibn Khaldun, looking
back over Muslim history from the end of the fourteenth century,
came to the conclusion that kingdoms are born, attain maturity,
and die within a period which rarely exceeds three generations, or
120 years.1 The Umayyad Empire had been precariously main-
tained by the awe with which his Sunni subjects regarded the
caliph as temporal successor of the Prophet. But dynastic struggles
were bound to diminish that awe: in the West the success of one of
the few Umayyad survivors of the collapse of their dynasty in
making himself independent ruler of Spain in 756 was followed in
the next half-century by the breaking-away from the Abbasids of
North-West Africa under two separate dynasties. In the heart of
the empire, moreover, the Abbasid caliphs, realizing from the fall
of the Umayyads that the fickle and inconstant Arab individualism
intolerant of discipline provided a most unstable military basis for
their authority, had begun to recruit from the north-eastern con-
fines of the Empire mercenaries from among the Turks, a people
less gifted intellectually than the Arabs and Persians, but with
those more solid and stable qualities of obedience and endurance
that have made them such excellent soldiers through the centuries.
Already in 808 we find Turks serving in Egypt; but they soon
realized the military and moral weakness of their Arab masters,
and were not content to remain subordinates. The Turkish body-
guard with which the caliph al-Mu'tasim had provided himself
clashed so frequently and violently with the populace of Baghdad
that the caliph was obliged in 836 to quit the city and found a new
capital at Samarra, three days journey up-river, where he and his
successors rapidly came under the political domination of the
commanders of their own mercenaries. In 868 the Turkish soldier
Ahmed ibn Tulun made himself the independent ruler of Egypt,
Palestine, and Syria, and introduced a short period of sound
government in place of the reckless exhaustion of the economic re-
sources of Egypt which she had suffered under the tax-farming
governors of the Abbasids, and which had provoked a great rising
of the oppressed Copts in 831.2 In 874 Transoxiana and the
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